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/  love  all  that  thou  lovest 
Spirit  of  delight ! 

The  fresh  eaHh  in  new  leaves  drest, 
And  the  starry  night  : 
Autumn  evening  and  the  morn 
U^hen  the  golden  mists  are  bom. 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost ; 

I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

Everything  almost 

Which  is  Nature  s,  and  maybe 

Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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It  is  the  business  of  Criticism  to  know 
and  make  known  the  best  that  is  known 
and  thought  in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  reading,  not  slight 
stuff  to  get  through  the  time,  but  the  best 
that  has  been  written,  forces  itself  wpon 
me  more  and  more  every  year  I  live  ;  it 
is  living  in  good  company,  the  best  com- 
pany, and  people  are  generally  quite  keen 
enough,  or  too  keen,  about  doing  that,  yet 
they  will  not  do  it  in  the  simplest  and 
best  manner,  by  reading. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse y 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  God-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused. 


I  say  the  profoundest  sei'vice  that 
poems  or  any  other  writings  can  do  for 
their  reader,  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
intellect  or  supply  something  polished 
and  interesting,  nor  even  to  depict  great 
Passions,  or  persons,  or  events,  but  to  fill 
him  with  vigorous  and  clean  manliness, 
religiousness,  and  give  him  good  heart 
as  a  radical  Possession  and  habit. 


Walt  Whitman. 
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BROTHERHOOD 
TREASURY 

5obn  of  <5aunt 

Time  honoured  Lancaster,  Speaks 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi- paradise  ; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear 
land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Where  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune. 

Shakespeare. 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight. 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

Blake. 
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Grue  %ovc 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : — 

0  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height 
be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  ev'n  to  the  edge  of  doom  : — 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

Shakespeare. 

To  me,  fair  Friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters 
cold 

Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers' 
pride ; 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn 
turn'd 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth 
stand, 

Hath  motion,  ana  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, — 
Ere  you  were  born,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

Shakespeare. 
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Gbe  Ibappg  Ibeart 


Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumber  s 

O  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplex'd? 

O  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vex'd 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers? 
O  sweet  content !  O  sweet,  O  sweet  content ! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny ! 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

O  sweet  content ! 
Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine 
own  tears? 

O  punishment ! 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king ! 
O  sweet  content !  O  sweet,  O  sweet  content ! 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny ! 

T.  Dekker. 


The  man  of  life  upright, 

Whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 

From  all  dishonest  deeds, 
Or  thought  of  vanity ; 

The  man  whose  silent  days 
In  harmless  joys  are  spent, 

Whom  hopes  cannot  delude 
Nor  sorrow  discontent : 

That  man  needs  neither  towers 
Nor  armour  for  defence, 

Nor  secret  vaults  to  fly 
From  thunder's  violence : 
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He  only  can  behold 

With  unaffrighted  eyes 
The  horrors  of  the  deep 

And  terrors  of  the  skies. 

Thus  scorning  all  the  cares 
That  fate  or  fortune  brings, 

He  makes  the  heaven  his  book, 
His  wisdom  heavenly  things ; 

Good  thoughts  his  only  friends, 
His  wealth  a  well-spent  age, 

The  earth  his  sober  inn 
And  quiet  pilgrimage. 

T.  Campion. 


Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Then,  heigh  ho  !  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Then,  heigh  ho  !  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Shakespeare. 


I  strove  with  none  for  none  was  worth  my  strife, 
Nature  I  loved,  and  after  Nature,  Art. 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life : 
It  wanes,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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Zbc  ®\fts  of  <3ofc 


When  God  at  first  made  Man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by ; 
Let  us  (said  He)  pour  on  him  all  we  can : 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersed  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way ; 
Then  beauty  flow'd,  then  wisdom,  honour, 
pleasure  : 

When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  His  treasure, 
Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  He) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  My  creature, 
He  would  adore  My  gifts  instead  of  Me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature, 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness : 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  Him  to  My  breast. 

G.  Herbert. 


Gbe  poetry  of  Wicee 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness : — 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction, — 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher, — 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbands  to  flow  confusedly, — 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat, — 
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A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility, — 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

A'.  Herrick"] 


Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 

Then,  then  (methinks)  how  sweetly  flows 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free ; 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me ! 

R.  Herrick. 


My  Love  in  her  attire  doth  shew  her  wit, 

It  doth  so  well  become  her : 
For  every  season  she  hath  dressings  fit, 

For  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer. 
No  beauty  she  doth  miss 
When  all  her  robes  are  on : 
But  Beauty's  self  she  is 
When  all  her  robes  are  gone. 


On  a  (BtrMe 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  Heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer : 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 
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A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair : 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  Sun  goes  round. 

E.  Waller, 


Zo  Xucasta,  on  going  to 
tbe  TOars 

Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  Honour  more. 

Colonel  Lovelace. 


3EU3abetb  of  JSobemia 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 

You  common  people  of  the  skies, 
What  are  you,  when  the  Moon  shall  rise  ? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays, 

Thinking  your  passions  understood 

By  your  weak  accents ;  what's  your  praise 

When  Philomel  her  voice  doth  raise? 
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You  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own, — 

What  are  you,  when  the  Rose  is  blown? 

So  when  my  Mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind, 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen, 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  design'd 

Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 


Go  Celia 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  send'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  ! 

Ben  Jonson. 


Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Scott. 
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5  %oveb  a  OLase 


I  loved  a  lass,  a  fair  one, 

As  fair  as  e'er  was  seen  ; 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  one, 

Another  Sheba  Queen  : 
But,  fool  as  then  I  was, 

I  thought  she  loved  me  too  : 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me. 

Her  hair  like  gold  did  glister, 

Each  eye  was  like  a  star, 
She  did  surpass  her  sister, 

Which  pass'd  all  others  far  ; 
She  would  me  honey  call, 

She'd — O  she'd  kiss  me  too  ! 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me. 

Many  a  merry  meeting 

My  love  and  I  have  had  ; 
She  was  my  only  sweeting, 

She  made  my  heart  full  glad  ; 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes 

Like  to  the  morning  dew  : 
But  now,  alas  !  she's  left  me. 

Wither. 


Go  Bntbea,  wbo  ma£  Gommanfc 
btm  angtbtng 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be  ; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find, 

That  heart  111  give  to  thee. 
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Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honour  thy  decree  : 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

And  't  shall  do  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  to  weep,  and  I  will  weep 

While  I  have  eyes  to  see  : 
And,  having  none,  yet  will  I  keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair 

Under  that  cypress-tree : 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E'en  death  to  die  for  thee. 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me  : 
And  hast  command  of  every  part 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

R.  Herrick. 


Zbe  Constant  %ovcv 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 

Three  whole  days  together  ! 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on 't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  : 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place. 

Sir  John  Suckling. 
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farewell  to  IRanctf 


Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me, 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  ; 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her  ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest  ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure. 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

Robert  Burns. 


Bll  tor  %ox>e 

O  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our 
glory ; 

And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- 
twenty 

Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so 
plenty. 
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What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow 
that  is  wrinkled? 

'Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  be- 
sprinkled : 

Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that 
is  hoary — 

What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only 
give  glory? 

Oh  fame  ! — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding 
phrases, 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one 
discover 

She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love 
her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found 
thee ; 

Her  glance  was*  the  best  of  the  rays  that  sur- 
round thee ; 

When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in 
my  story, 

I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

Lord  Byron. 


IRose  Bglmer 

Ah ,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
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Xove'e  iPbtlosopbE 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 
And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean, 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 
With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single, 
All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle — 
Why  not  1  with  thine  ? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another  ; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 
If  it  disdain'd  its  brother  : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 
And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea — 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 
If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye ! 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me  ! 

W.  Wordsworth, 
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Beatb 


Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some  have  called 
thee 

Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so  : 
For  those  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  over- 
throw 

Die  not,  poor  Death  ;  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill 
me. 

From  Rest  and  Sleep,  which  but  thy  picture 

be, 

Much  pleasure,  then  from  thee  much  more 
must  flow  ; 

And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go — 
Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls'  delivery  ! 
Thou'rt   slave   to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and 

desperate  men, 
And  dost  with   poison,    war,  and  sickness 

dwell  ; 

And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as 
well 

And  better  than  thy  stroke.    Why  swell' st 
thou  then  ? 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more  :  Death, 
thou  shalt  die  ! 

John  Donne, 


night  and  Beatb 

Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 
concealed 
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Within  thy  beams,  O  sun  !  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us 
blind  ! 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 

Blanco  While. 


fl>rou£>  /IRatete 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 
Walking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 
Singing  so  rarely. 

*  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
When  shall  I  marry  me  ? ' 
— 'When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye.' 

'  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 
Birdie,  say  truly  ? ' 
— *  The  grey-headed  sexton 
That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

1  The  glowworm  o'er  grave  and  stone 
Shall  light  thee  steady ; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 
Welcome,  proud  lady.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


On  Bnotber's  Sorrow 

Can  I  see  another's  woe, 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  too? 
Can  I  see  another's  grief, 
And  not  seek  for  kind  relief? 

Can  I  see  a  falling  tear, 
And  not  feel  my  sorrow's  share? 
Can  a  father  see  his  child 
Weep,  nor  be  with  sorrow  filled? 
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Can  a  mother  sit  and  hear 
An  infant  groan,  an  infant  fear  ? 
No,  no !  never  can  it  be  ! 
Never,  never  can  it  be  ! 

And  can  He,  who  smiles  on  all, 
Hear  the  wren,  with  sorrows  small, 
Hear  the  small  bird's  grief  and  care, 
Hear  the  woes  that  infants  bear? 

And  not  sit  beside  the  nest, 
Pouring  pity  in  their  breast? 
And  not  sit  the  cradle  near, 
Weeping  tear  on  infant's  tear? 

And  not  sit  both  night  and  day, 
Wiping  all  our  tears  away? 
Oh,  no !  never  can  it  be  ! 
Never,  never  can  it  be  ! 

He  doth  give  His  joy  to  all : 
He  becomes  an  infant  small, 
He  becomes  a  man  of  woe, 
He  doth  feel  the  sorrow  too. 

Think  not  thou  canst  sigh  a  sigh, 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  by : 
Think  not  thou  canst  weep  a  tear, 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  near. 

Oh  !  He  gives  to  us  His  joy, 
That  our  griefs  He  may  destroy : 
Till  our  grief  is  fled  and  gone 
He  doth  sit  by  us  and  moan. 

William  Blake. 

£be  5>ea& 

The  dead  abide  with  us !    Though  stark  and 
cold 

Earth  seems  to  grip  them,  they  are  with  us 
still: 
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They  have  forged  our  chains  of  being  for  good 
or  ill ; 

And  their  invisible  hands  these  hands  yet  hold. 
Our  perishable  bodies  are  the  mould 
In  which  their  strong  imperishable  will — 
Mortality's  deep  yearning  to  fulfil — 
Hath  grown  incorporate  through  dim  time  un- 
told. 

Vibrations  infinite  of  life  in  death, 
As  a  star's  travelling  light  survives  its  star ! 
So  may  we  hold  our  lives,  that  when  we  are 
The  fate  of  those  who  then  will  draw  this 
breath, 

They  shall  not  drag  us  to  their  judgment  bar, 
And  curse  the  heritage  which  we  bequeath. 

Mathilde  Blind. 


Song 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree  : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain  ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain  ; 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 

Christina  Rossetti. 
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Gbe  2>eatb<fi5e£> 


We  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 

Thomas  Hood. 


Bbrabam  ^Lincoln  2>ea£> 

O  Captain !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is 
done ; 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize 

we  sought  is  won ; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people 

all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel 
grim  and  daring ; 

But  O  heart !  heart !  heart ! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the 
bells ; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the 
bugle  trills : 
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For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for 

you  the  shores  a-crowding ; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their 
eager  faces  turning ; 

Here  Captain  !  dear  father  ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head  ; 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale 
and  still ; 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no 

pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship   is  anchor'd   safe  and  sound,  its 

voyage  closed  and  done ; 
From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  ship,  comes  in 
with  object  won : 

Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells ! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Walt  Whitman. 


ffotsafcen 

0  waly  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly  waly  yon  burn-side 

Where  I  and  my  Love  wont  to  gae ! 

1  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  Love  did  lichtly  me. 

O  waly  waly,  but  love  be  bonny 
A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 

But  when  'tis  auld,  it  waxeth  cauld 
And  fades  awa'  like  morning  dew. 

O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head? 
Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
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For  my  true  Love  has  me  forsook, 
And  says  he'll  never  loe  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-seat  sail  be  my  bed ; 

The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  prest  by  me : 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 

Since  my  true  Love  has  forsaken  me. 
Marti'mas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree? 

0  gentle  Death,  when  wilt  thou  come? 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearfe. 

'Tis  not  the  frost,  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie  ; 
Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  Love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me 
When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see ; 
My  Love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 

And  I  myself  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist,  before  I  kist, 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win ; 

1  had  lockt  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd 
And  pinn'd  it  with  a  siller  pin. 

And,  O  !  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 

And  I  myself  were  dead  and  gane, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me ! 


ffair  Ibelen 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies ; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea  ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me ! 
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0  think  na  but  my  heart  was  sair 

When  my  Love  dropt  down  and  spak  nat 
mair ! 

1  laid  her  down  wi'  meikle  care 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

As  I  went  down  the  water-side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea ; 

I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair 
Until  the  day  I  die. 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 

Says,  '  Haste  and  come  to  me  ! ' 

0  Helen  fair  !  O  Helen  chaste  ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blest, 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies ; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 
Since  my  Love  died  for  me. 

What  I  aspired  to  be 
And  was  not,  comforts  me. 
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IRemembrance 


Cold  in  the  earth — and  the  deep  snow  piled 

above  thee, 
Far,  far  removed,  cold  in  the  dreary  grave  ! 
Have  I  forgot,  my  only  love,  to  love  thee, 
Severed  at  last  by  Time's  all-severing  wave  ? 

Now,  when  alone,  do  my  thoughts  no  longer 
hover 

Over  the  mountains,  on  that  northern  shore, 
Resting  their  wings  where  heath  and  fern- 

leaves  cover 
Thy  noble  heart  for  ever,  evermore  ? 

Cold  in  the  earth — and  fifteen  wild  Decembers, 
From  those  brown  hills,  have  melted  into 

spring  : 

Faithful,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  that  remembers 
After  such  years' of  change  and  suffering  ! 

Sweet  love  of  youth,  forgive,  if  I  forget  thee, 
While  the  world's  tide  is  bearing  me  along  ; 
Other  desires  and  other  hopes  beset  me, 

Hopes  which  obscure,  but  cannot  do  thee 
wrong  ! 

No  later  light  has  lightened  up  my  heaven, 
No  second  morn  has  ever  shone  for  me  ; 
All  my  life's  bliss  from  thy  dear  life  was  given, 
All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee. 
But,  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams  had 
perished, 

And  even  Despair  was  powerless  to  destroy  ; 
Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be 
cherished, 

Strengthened,  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  joy. 

Then  did  I  check  the  tears  of  useless  passion, 
Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearning  after 
thine ; 

Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  tomb  already  more  than  mine. 
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And  even  yet  I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 
Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain  ; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish, 
How  could  I  seek  the  empty  world  again  ? 

Emily  Bronte. 


£be  <3olfcen  J3eat 

We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things 
move ; 

The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun ; 
The  dark  Earth  follows  wheel'd  in  her  ellipse  ; 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

Ah,  tho'  the  times,  when  some  new  thought 
can  bud, 

Are  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower, 
Yet  seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore, 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march, 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year. 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded 
heaps, 

But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man 
Thro'  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year. 

Fly  happy  happy  sails  and  bear  the  Press ; 
Fly  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross ; 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
With  silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

But  we  grow  old.  Ah  !  when  shall  all  men's 
good 

Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  ? 

Tennyson. 
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Zbc  Das  16  Coming 

Come  hither  lads  and  hearken,  for  a  tale  there 
is  to  tell, 

Of  the  wonderful  days  a-coming  when  all  shall 
be  better  than  well. 

And  the  tale  shall  be  told  of  a  country,  a  land 

in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
And  folk  shall  call  it  England  in  the  days  that 

are  going  to  be. 

There  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  in  the  days 

that  are  yet  to  come, 
Shall  have  some  hope  of  the  morrow,  some  joy 

of  the  ancient  home. 

For  then — laugh  not,  but  listen  to  this  strange 

tale  of  mine — 
All  folk  that  are  in  England  shall  be  better 

lodged  than, swine. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him,  and 

rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  his  hand, 
Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even  too  faint  and 

weary  to  stand. 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming  shall  work  and 

have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow's  lack  of  earning,  and  the 

hunger-wolf  a-near. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder,  that  no  man  then 

shall  be  glad 
Of  his  fellow's  fall  and  mishap  to  snatch  at  the 

work  he  had. 

For  that  which  the  worker  winneth  shall  then 

be  his  indeed, 
Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing  by  him 

that  sowed  no  seed. 

O  strange  new  wonderful  justice  !    But  for 

whom  shall  we  gather  the  gain  ? 
For  ourselves  and  for  each  of  our  fellows,  and 

no  hand  shall  labour  in  vain. 
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Then  all  mine  and  all  thine  shall  be  ours, 
and  no  more  shall  any  man  crave 

For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter 
a  friend  for  a  slave. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us  when 

none  shall  gather  gold 
To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch 

and  pine  the  sold  ? 

Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little 

house  on  the  hill, 
And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty,  and 

the  happy  fields  we  till ; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories,  the  tombs 

of  the  mighty  dead ; 
And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels,  and 

the  poet's  teeming  head, 

And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder ;  and  the 

marvellous  fiddle-bow, 
And  the  banded  choirs  of  music : — all  those 

that  do  and  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men's,  nor 

shall  any  lack  a  share 
Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living  in  the  days 

when  the  world  grows  fair. 

Ah !  such  are  the  days  that  shall  be !  But 

what  are  the  deeds  of  to-day, 
In  the  days  of  the  years  we  dwell  in,  that  wear 

our  lives  away? 

Why,  then,  and  for  what  are  we  waiting? 

There  are  three  words  to  speak. 
We  will  it,  and  what  is  the  foeman  but  the 

dream -strong  wakened  and  weak? 

O  why  and  for  what  are  we  waiting?  while 

our  brothers  droop  and  die, 
And  on  every  wind  of  the  heavens  a  wasted 

life  goes  by. 
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How  long  shall  they  reproach  us  where  crowd 

on  crowd  they  dwell, 
Poor  ghosts  of  the  wicked  city,  the  gold-crushed 

hungry  hell? 

Through  squalid  life  they  laboured,  in  sordid 

grief  they  died, 
Those  sons  of  a  mighty  mother,  those  props 

of  England's  pride. 

They  are  gone ;  there  is  none  can  undo  it,  nor 

save  our  souls  from  the  curse ; 
But  many  a  million  cometh,  and  shall  they  be 

better  or  worse? 

It  is  we  must  answer  and  hasten,  and  open 

wide  the  door 
For  the  rich  man's  hurrying  terror,  and  the 

slow-foot  hope  of  the  poor. 

Yea,  the  voiceless  wrath  of  the  wretched,  and 

their  unlearned  discontent, 
We  must  give  it  voice  and  wisdom  till  the 

waiting-tide  be  spent. 

Come,  then,  since  all  things  call  us,  the  living 

and  the  dead, 
And  o'er  the  weltering  tangle  a  glimmering 

light  is  shed ; 

Come,  then,  let  us  cast  off  fooling,  and  put  by 

ease  and  rest, 
For  the  cause  alone  is  worthy  till  the  good 

days  bring  the  best. 

Come,  join  in  the  only  battle  wherein  no  man 

can  fail, 

Where  whoso  faileth  and  dieth,  yet  his  deed 
shall  still  prevail. 

Ah  !  come,  cast  off  all  fooling,  for  this,  at  least, 
we  know : 

That  the  Dawn  and  the  Day  is  coming,  and 
forth  the  Banners  go. 

William  Morris. 
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On  1bte  SBUn&nees 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, — 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied? 
I  fondly  ask : — But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies ;  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  His  own  gifts :  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best :  His 
state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : — 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

/.  Milton. 


5obn  /HMlton 

Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men : 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the 
sea, 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free ; 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


Bright  Star  !  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 
Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors : — 

No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  Love's  ripening  breast 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 
Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest ; 

Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever, — or  else  swoon  to  death. 

/.  Keats, 

Some  secrets  may  the  poet  tell, 
For  the  world  loves  new  ways ; 
To  tell  too  deep  ones  is  not  well — 
It  knows  not  what  he  says. 

Yet,  of  the  spirits  who  have  reign'd 
In  this  our  troubled  day, 
I  know  but  two,  who  have  attain'd, 
Save  thee,  to  see  their  way. 

By  England's  lakes,  in  grey  old  age, 
His  quiet  home  one  keeps ; 
And  one,  the  strong  much-toiling  sage, 
In  German  Weimar  sleeps. 

But  Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate ; 
And  Goethe's  course  few  sons  of  men 
May  think  to  emulate. 

For  he  pursued  a  lonely  road, 
His  eyes  on  Nature's  plan ; 
Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 
Nor  God  too  much  a  man. 

Matthew  Arnold, 
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Gbe  JBurtal  of  Sir  5obn  /Ifooore 
at  Corunna 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was 
dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er 
his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring : 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory : 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

C.  Wolfe. 
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Zbc  ©16  yamiliar  jFaces 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In   my   days   of  childhood,    in   my  joyful 

school-days — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom 
cronies — 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  Love  once,  fairest  among  women  : 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  : 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my 
childhood, 

Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why   wert   not   thou  born  in   my  father's 
dwelling  ? 

So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 
left  me, 

And   some   are   taken   from   me ;    all  are 

departed — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Charles  Lamb. 


©n  first  looking  into 
Gbapman'6  Ibomer 

Much  have  I  traveil'd  in  the  realms  of  gold 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
— Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

J.  Keats. 

ftwo  IRtvere 

Says  Tweed  to  Till — 

*  What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still  ? ' 
Says  Till  to  Tweed— 
'  Though  ye  rin  with  speed 

And  I  rin  slaw, 
For  ae  man  that  ye  droon 

I  droon  twa.' 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Tennyson. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heap'd  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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b  mm  of  mwe 


I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter'd  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamp'd  on  these  lifeless 
things, 

The  hand  that  mock'd  them  and  the  heart  that 
fed; 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : 
'  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair ! ' 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


£be  ©u>  mibQe  at 
Florence 

Taddeo  Gaddi  built  me.    I  am  old ; 

Five  centuries  old.   I  plant  my  foot  of  stone 
Upon  the  Arno,  as  St.  Michael's  own 
Was  planted  on  the  dragon.    Fold  by  fold 

Beneath  me,  as  it  struggles,  I  behold 

Its  glistening  scales.    Twice  hath  it  over- 
thrown 

My  kindred  and  companions.    Me  alone 
It  moveth  not,  but  is  by  me  controlled. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 

Were  driven  from  Florence ;  longer  still  ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelf. 

Florence  adorns  me  with  her  jewelry ; 
And  when  I  think  that  Michael  Angelo 
Hath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  in  myself. 

Longfellow. 
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3LettEf0  (Blobe 


When  Letty  had  scarce  pass'd  her  third  glad 
year, 

And  her  young  artless  words  began  to  flow, 
One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  colour'd  sphere 
Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and 
know, 

By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 
She   patted  all  the  world ;   old  empires 
peep'd 

Between  her  baby  fingers  ;  her  soft  hand 
Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers.    How  she 
leap'd, 

And  laugh'd  and  prattled  in  her  world-wide 
bliss ; 

But  when  we  turn'd  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry — 
*  Oh  !  yes,  I  see  it,  Letty's  home  is  there  ! ' 

And  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss, 
Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair. 

C.  T.  Turner. 


JMppa's  Sox\g> 

The  year's  at  the  spring. 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearl'd  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  ; 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! 

/c*.  Browning 


Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
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An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said — 
"  What  writest  thou?"    The  vision  raised  its 
head, 

And  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  that  love  the 
Lord." 

"  And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.    e<  Nay,  not 
so," 

Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blest ; 

And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


IRatute'6  <Slot£ 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me 
now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's 
sun  staineth. 

Shakespeare. 
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Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at   eaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes: 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise 
Arise,  arise  ! 

Shakespeare. 


On  tcvmtxng  the  Banks 
of  tbe  mve 

These  beauteous  forms 
Through  a  long  absence  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration  : — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure :  such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.    Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood, 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
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While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am 
I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

And  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
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Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
.  To  blow  against  thee  :  and,  in  after  )Tears, 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh  !  then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing 
thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
And  these  my  exhortations  !  Nor  perchance, 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these 
gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came, 
Unwearied  in  that  service  ;  rather  say 
With  warmer  love,  oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love. 

William  Wordsworth \ 


&  ffioy'e  Song 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  grey  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  over  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

James  Hogg. 
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Zhc  IReturn  to  IRature 

How  vast  beneath  the  westering  light 

Our  wild  and  green  Volcano  lay 

As  we  went  wandering  yesterday 
Above  the  woods,  across  the  height  ! 
How  fresh  and  free  the  west  wind  blew  ! 

How  far  above  the  world  we  stood  ! 

The  foxgloves  hung  a  bell  of  blood 
Against  a  wide  horizon's  blue. 
They  say  the  swooping  eagle  drinks 

Of  yonder  fountain's  overflow, 
Where  bed  on  bed  of  mountain-pink 

Above  the  lava-boulders  blow. 
And  oft  an  otter  swims  the  stream — 

A  sleek  swift  head  the  waters  wet — 
He  spies  the  freckled  trout  agleam 

And  bites  them  in  the  fisher's  net. 
The  mountain  foxes  make  their  lair 

In  yonder  holes  the  heather  hides. 

Behold  :  the  tussocked  grass  divides, 
And  sudden  bounds  the  russet  hare  ! 
And  where  the  thistles  run  to  seed 

Amid  a  mist  of  thistledown, 

Wee  winglets  flutter,  gold  and  brown, 
For  there  the  finches  love  to  feed. 
Lo,  still  the  antique  Volcanoes  keep 

For  all  unruly  life  a  home  ! 
They  feed  the  wolf  beside  the  sheep 

And  place  the  rock  above  the  loam. 
In  thine  enchanted  atmosphere, 

O  wilding  world  !  O  haunt  of  Beauty  ! 
How  fragile  and  how  false  appear 

The  reign  of  Law,  the  rule  of  Duty  ! 
O  world  of  larger,  looser  plan, 

Not  often,  but  sometimes,  'tis  well 

To  climb  thine  ancient  citadel 
And  learn  how  slight  a  thing  is  Man. 

Mary  Duclaux. 
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fto  Bltbea,  from  prison 


Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Lovelace. 


Zbc  (Slueen  of  Seasons 

All  is  divine  which  the  Highest  has  made, 
Through  the  days  that  He  wrought,  till  the 

day  when  He  stayed  ; 
Above  and  below,  within  and  around, 
From  the  centre  of  space,  to  its  uttermos 

bound. 

In  beauty  surpassing  the  Universe  smiled, 
On  the  morn  of  its  birth,  like  an  innocent  child, 
Or  like  the  rich  bloom  of  some  gorgeous  flower 
And  the  Maker  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  His 
power. 

Yet  worlds  brighter  still,  and  a  brighter  than 
those, 

And  a  brighter  again  He  had  made,  had  He 
chose  ; 

And  you  never  could  name  that  conceivable 
best, 

To  exhaust' the  resources  the  Maker  possessed. 

But  I  know  of  one  work  of  His  Infinite  Hand, 
Which  special  and  singular  ever  must  stand  ; 
So  perfect,  so  pure,  and  of  gifts  such  a  store, 
That  even  Omnipotence  cannot  do  more. 
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The  freshness  of  May,  and  the  sweetness  of 
June, 

And  the  fire  of  July  in  its  passionate  noon, 

Munificent  August,  September  serene, 

Are  together  no  match  for  my  glorious  Queen. 

O  Mary,  all  months  and  all  days  are  thine  own, 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyousness,  when  they  are 
gone; 

And  we  give  to  thee  May,  not  because  it  is  best, 
But  because  it  comes  first,  and  is  pledge  of  the 
rest. 

Cardinal  Newman. 


jfrienbe  Bepartefc 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  ling'ring  here ; 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days : 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

O  holy  Hope  !  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  show'd 
them  me, 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death  !  the  jewel  of  the  Just, 

Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark ; 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

It  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there ; 
But  when  the  hand  that  lock'd  her  up  gives 
room, 

She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 
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O  Father  ot  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  Thee  ! 
Resume  Thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass: 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill, 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 

Henry  Vaughan. 


Delias 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

O  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 
If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be — 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 
Which  dawns  upon  the  free, 

Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime ; 
And  leave,  if  naught  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 
Than  many  unsubdued : 
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Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

O  cease  !  must  hate  and  death  return? 

Cease  !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy ! 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past — 
O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


Written  in  J6ari£  Spring 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes 

While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths  ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  play'd, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure, — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 
It  seem'd  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man  ? 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather,  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. 
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Life  !  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 
But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part ; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 

Life  !  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
'  Ti\  hard  to  Part  when  friends  are  dear — 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 
—  Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  Good  Night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

A.  L.  Barbauld. 


But  we,  brought  forth  and  rear'd  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise— 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours? 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise? 


Too  fast  we  live,  too  much  are  tried, 
Too  harass'd,  to  attain 

Wordsworth's  sweet  calm,  or  Goethe's  wide 
And  luminous  view  to  gain. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


